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The Children'^-Newspaper, Week Ending January 20, 1945 


In the Grip of Winter frost 


'"These mid-January mornings have displayed 
* all the magic of the kingdom of frost. The 
long, sloping hills that were green in summer 
are now silver in the January mist and the 
battling sun. No natural transformation is 
more wondrous than a plain hard frost. 
Snow envelops and obliterates. Frost etches 
each leaf arid twig with a courteous recognition 
of its shape and character. Its visitation is 
good-mannered; it may freeze the water 
and crack'the ground, but its ^artistry is per¬ 
formed outwardly on the minutest blade of 
grass as well as-on the stoutest tree trunk. 

From the village lanes children are scamper¬ 
ing over the silver sea of frost, throwing up 
showers of sparkling crystals as they race 
across the fields. Yesterday’s muddy ridges, 
at the farm gateways are frozen hard, and each 
vaunts a brilliant ribbon of ice. 

Frost is monarch on this January morning, 
surveying a kingdom of ice and silvern splen¬ 
dour over all the fields and hills. The lane 
rings loudly to the hoofs of the farmer’s horse, 
and in the still distance the shrill cock-crow 
pierces the ajr. . - - ' 

Where the shafts of sunlight meet’the frost 
the real battle of the day is at its height. 
There the mounting sun in shining armour 
is all-conquering. It loosens the icy mantle 
and reveals the greenest grass. Each tiny 
blade sheds its silver'and greets the winter sun. 

The Reign of Tyranny is Waning 

That is the miracle of warmth and light in 
a wintry kingdom, a spectacle which 1945 will 
assuredly see displayed in the world of human 
affairs. The long; hard reign of tyranny is 
waning, but like the kingdom of frost it does 
not easily'surrender its power. 

]7vil is always at its most evil when its end is 
near, when the power to deceive and destroy 
is poised for its last desperate throw. The 
nations of the world waiting for freedom know 
the power of this truth. Warmth and light 
will conquer, but their victory over the icy 
tyranny of evil is bound to be difficult, devious, 
and prolonged. It takes the sun many days 
to break through the hardened crust of frozen 
fearth, and thus liberate the wealth within the 
soil. But that miracle is essential if the 
earth is to bear fruit in the coming year. . 


old countryman watching the sunlight 
pouring down on a frostbound field re¬ 
marked, “It’ll do good. It’ll break it up.” 
That is the process of refashioning that 1945 
will provide in our own expectant world. In 
that process many movements and contentions 
long hidden beneath the frost will come to the 
light. We may see a sundering of kingdoms, 
and the destruction of powers, which will 
tax our understanding and our sympathies. 
The flame of liberty will leap violently and, 
perchance, scorch friend and foe alike. All 
these things will be signs, however, that the 
frost is yielding, and that new life is coming 
to invigorate the world. 

New Life Breaking Through 

Just as the frost finally yields to the con¬ 
quering power of’the climbing sun, so it is 
our hope and belief that the frost of world 
misunderstanding will thaw in a new-found 
warmth and brightness. The turmoil of our 
time is a symptom of new life breaking 
through. To be a witness of that new life 
struggling for air and light, and to hail it 
with a cheer is indeed the privilege of free 
men everywhere. For out of the white cold¬ 
ness of the winter morning comes the golden 
warmth of the noonday sun,, with the promise 
of high summer yet to be. 

pon it is at noon on a winter’s day that the re¬ 
lative powers of the frost and the sun can 
best be judged. The frost is there struggling 
to keep its hold on the shady places, while 
the sun is rejoicing at its conquest in the open 
. fields. As this battle between sun and frost 
is daily renewed, so must also be the battle 
in human affairs. No longer may we sit back 
and contemplate at our ease a world free and 
honourable. Freedom and honour have by 
us to be won and re-won, achieved for every 
generation, and made the cherished heritage 
of every man. 

This winter frost the world has so long 
endured is a challenge to the finest and the 
best in our human life." To'preserve those 
virtues means action as well as faith, striving 
as well as lip-service. Only with the utmost 
faith and striving shall wo finally emerge from 
the hard and bitter grip 'of winter frost into 
thosunlight of a new and better day. 


An Airman in the Bengal Jungle 


JPour days of strange adven¬ 
ture lay before Flying-Officer 
Bob Reikie of the R C A F when 
his Beaufighter developed bad 
engine trouble over the Bay of 
Bengal last November. Bob 
Reikie and his companion, 
Flying-Officer McCracken, de¬ 
cided they would have to bale 
out. Bob’s adventures started 
before his parachute opened, for 
he found it was only fastened to 
his harness by one hook. He 
tried desperately to fix the other 
hook as he hurtled seawards, but 
failed. He prayed that one 
hook would hold him and pulled 
the ripcord. Then the parachute 
failed to open. By pulling at 
the pilot chute - he managed to 
get it free and this unfurled the 
larger canopy just in time to 
enable him to descend lightly on 
to the water. They had come 
down near the shore at the' 
mouths of the River Ganges. 


Mishaps were not yet' over. 
Bob found his Mae West lifebelt 
was leaking, and he remembered 
that the Bay of Bengal is infested 
with sharks. He had a shock 
when he mistook a flying-fish 
for the fin of a shark. However, 
after three hours of hard swim¬ 
ming he and his comrade reached 
the shore safely. 

They had landed'on an island 
in an enormous jungle-covered 
district, 100 miles wide, called 
the Sundarbans, where. the- 
myriad channels of the great 
Ganges wind their way to the 
sea through watery ricefields and 
the deep thickets of the jungle. 

Next morning an Indian 
arrived in a small boat, and it 
was decided that Bob should go 
with him and seek help. 

Then there began for Bob 
adventures which had about 
them an atmosphere of the 
Arabian Nights.. His arrival at 


every village caused the greatest 
excitement among the- simple, 
kind-hearted peasants, none of 
whom had ever seen an airman 
before and few of whom had ever 
seen a white man at all. Crowds 
came to gaze at him in wonder. 
Everywhere he was feted and the 
kipdly folk begged him to stay 
in . their jungle villages -as a 
guest. None of them would ac¬ 
cept any-money from him and 
he lived during his journey on 
the rice, curries, and coconut 
milk they gave him. 

At last he reached a telephone 
and learned that his comrade. 
Flying-Officer McCracken, had' 
been rescued by plane. Bob was 
glad to reach Calcutta, for he 
said that being a local celebrity 
had become a bit embarrassing. 

Good luck to gallant Bob 
Reikie of Canada; may he live 
to relate his strange adventures 
to his grandchildren there. 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 



Accuracy 

This bombardier in an American Navy plane is concentrat¬ 
ing on the target below, and the wonderful new Norden 
bombsight which he is using ensures pin-point accuracy. 


THE PIGS THAT WOULD NOT FLY 


Ji may have been that the 140 
pigs of Hanley Falls, Min¬ 
nesota, USA, who partly de¬ 
voured an aeroplane there, 
wanted to prove that the old 
saw “pigs might fly ” was not 
true, and they had no intention 
of ever flying; or it may have 
been that they just liked the 
paint on the aeroplane. What-, 
ever prompted them to their 
strange feast, the fact is that 
v/hen they found in a field a 
plane which two airmen had left 
there while they went to visit 
a friend near by, the pigs at 
once set to and ate up all the 
fabric of the fuselage. 


. Attracted by the excited 
squeals of the porkers as they 
tore off strips of fuselage fabric 
and greedily scrunched it, the 
airmen returned just as the 140. 
visitors were starting on the 
wings. The airmen drove the 
pigs away, and it is remarkable 
that the animals were able to 
move at all after their banquet 
of fabric and varnish. It was 
more than the plane itself could 
do. for it was a sorry’ wreck; 
quite incapable of taking the 
air, and the airmen had to go 
home' by bus and leave then- 
machine to await a complete 
overhaul. 


Mules Get Their Own Way 


interesting little story has 
been told in the Sunday 
Times about the mules who help 
with our transport in Italy. 

Not far behind the front line 
where the Fifth Army are facing 
Kesselring’s forces is the mule 
base where an army of mules is 
assembled. ' These useful yet 
obstinate animals will not march 
for a couple of miles with a full 
load without insisting upon a 
rest! . If'an extra load is placed 


upon their backs they manage 
somehow to throw It off before 
they have gone very far. 

These beasts of burden are 
indispensable for Army transport, 
in Italy, so they have to be 
humoured and their wishes must 
be observed. 

We have all heard the expres¬ 
sion “stubborn as a mule.” This 
truth is amply demonstrated at 
the mule base on the Italian 
front. 
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United We Stand 

\Y/e must never make the mistake of assuming that the 
" Germans are beaten until the last Nazi has surrendered.. 


This brief sentence from the 
first message of President Roose¬ 
velt to the new American Con¬ 
gress conveyed a warning to 
every member of the vast family 
of the Allies—and, perhaps, a re¬ 
proof to a few. 

Most of us-felt in reading.the 
very long yet very concise state¬ 
ment on the Allied Nations’ im¬ 
mediate and future needs that 
President Roosevelt had; restored* 
to us all a confidence in the: 
future which, was in danger 
of becoming clouded. He had re¬ 
directed. us into the sure path 
leading to early victory. and a 
world peace that would endure. 

As to the deeds of the fighting 
forces during the past year the 
President had nothing but high 
praise, while in his tribute to 
the admirable calm and resolu¬ 
tion , of General- Eisenhower 
facing his recent period, of trial 
he expressed: that complete con¬ 
fidence which’was echoed a few 
hours later by Field-Marshal. 
Montgomery on the Western 
Front itself. ? 

On the other hand, Mr Roose¬ 
velt thought it timely to urge 
the necessity for an even greater 
zeal in the fulfilment of their' 
duties by those5 little affected by: 
the war. He called for a greater 
flow of volunteers into war-work 
and once again told Congress 
quite candidly that the adoption 
.of a National Service Act was the 
most, efficient and democratic 
way of ensuring full production 
for all America's war require¬ 
ments. This was; he declared, 
no-time for quitters. 

Nor, too, was it a- time* for' 
- giving Car to those-; workers’ of 
evil- whom the ancients’ feared’ 
as malevolent . deities—Rumour 
and Discord. He, likened every 
little rumour intended to. weaken 
our faith in our Allies to “an 
actual- enemy agent" in our 
midst.” Each rumour, he de¬ 
clared. bore the same ■ trade 
1 


' mark—Made in Germany. Of 
the resultant discord, Mr Roose-' 
velt said: “ We must resist this 
division propaganda—we must 
destroy it—with the same 
strength and the same determi¬ 
nation that our fighting mei^ are 
displaying as they resist and 
destroy the panzer divisions." 

This: is a warning- for us all 
to- heed in this grave hour, 
recalling that Virgil made it clear- 
that bloody were the ribbons on 
Discord’s .viper-locks. 

To the difficulties of united 
action both among, parties 
within a nation and-among the 
several nations themselves the 
President showed that he was 
entirely awake. But he insisted 
that if a true foundation was 
.laid the house of international 
peace could be built after victory- 
had been won. It was- the 
common'hope of all the peoples 
that was the bond for peace; 

“ whereyer men love freedom, the . 
hope and, purpose of the people 
are fof peace-*—a peace that is 
durable and secure. ” 

Mr Roosevelt laid stress on, 
many things that hinder the 
realisation of that great hope; 
oft the misuse of power; of 
imperialism; of isolationism; and 
oft what he termed perfectionism, 
meaning that assumption by any 
one- nation that it has- a mono¬ 
poly of wisdom or of virtue. As 
to’ power,, this “ in a democratic 
world, as in a democratic nation, 
must be linked; with responsi¬ 
bility, and. obliged to defend, and 
Justify itself within; the frame¬ 
work of the general good.” 

The general , good, iThis must 
be the standard for both- indi¬ 
viduals and f nations, and Mr 
Roosevelt* deserves well, of mari- 
" kind for having insisted: once 
again on this r. eternal- truth, as ' 
well as for once-again sounding 
a rallying’cry 1 for team work in ' 
the face of an -enemy as yet , 
uriconquered. ’ '• 


AKYAB IS OURS AGAIN 


\ kvab, the first valuable sea¬ 
port in Burma retaken from 
tlie Japs, .was hardly known to 
the outside world before this 
war. Yet in little more than a 
century it has grown from a. 
fishing village into a busy and 
prosperous town; The town . is 
on an island of the same name 
at the mouth of the Kuiadan 
River. It is the capital of the 
Arakan division and Burma’s 
third seaport. 

Three years of Japanese occu¬ 
pation of the island failed to 


break the spirit of the people of 
Akyab. Indeed, when the 
-Japanese commander, proposed 
to take with him irt his retreat 
a number-of the better-educated 
and more useful Arakanese, they* 

* threatened, to resist by force,, 
and the plan, was abandoned. ' 
The town, and port have been , 
devastated by repeated Allied 
air attacks since the occupation,, 
and were largely deserted. But 
the damage is" already being 
rapidly repaired, and the harbour 
should soon be in working order. 


Preparing Industry 
For Peace 

T 

■y^fHEN our factories, and work¬ 
shops cease to pour out 
munitions, and peacetime pro¬ 
duction of our many needs is 
called for, there will be a tre¬ 
mendous' upheaval which will 
require the most careful steering. 
The Government themselves 
will have a thousand modern fac¬ 
tories to provide for. 

The task of controlling this 
complex operation is to be en¬ 
trusted to twelve . regional con¬ 
trollers of the Board of Trade in 
Great Britain and one in 
Northern Ireland. Sir Charles 
Bruce Gardner is to be in charge 
of the whole job. 

This permanent organisation 
will survey industrial conditions 
to ensure that the switch-over 
shall not result in disruption and 
unemployment. It will see that 
there is a satisfactory distribu¬ 
tion of industry, with, if neces- 
,sary, new areas for development. 

It is clear that this great in¬ 
dustrial change-over must be con¬ 
trolled by the State, otherwise 
chaos will result. After the war 
our needs and the needs of.the 
world should provide more than 
enough work for everybody, but 
only if the most careful planning 
and control are exercised in good 
time. There can be no more vital 
task than this. 

Youth Must 
Strive * 

Young, people should work,. 

- strive, and-think for them¬ 
selves—that t^as the advice given 
by the Home Secretary in one 
of the lectures arranged by the 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster. - 
Mr Herbert Morrison was 
speaking on Democracy and 
Citizenship, and he said that 
Democracy did not' come of its 
own accord; it ,was worked for 
by tough, energetic people. 
Society - owed to young people 
the best possible opportunities 
for’education arid a start in life,- 
but - they should not think . of 
themselves as the community’s 
spoilt - darlings. Struggle and 
effort were a great part of'the 
joy of . getting things done. 

If Britain could pull through 
the transition period after the 
war in an orderly manner but 
with a spirit of -high adventure,, 
concluded Mr ' Morrison, her 
reputation would be greater than 
ever. It was worth striving for. 
There was a sacred duty l-esting 
upon young people to make them¬ 
selves fit for the tasks of citizen¬ 
ship. 
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help the renovation of the 
sacred mosque El Aksa, at 
Jerusalem, Great Britain has sent 
by air 60,000 leaves of 21-carat 
gold to regild the roof. 

There are over 15 million apple 
trees ' In Britain, six million of 
them cooking-fruit varieties. 

The V S has 11,900,000 men in 
its armed forces' 

Lance-Corporal Elder, serving in 
Burma,' wrote 700 letters to his 
wife in one year. 

A “family . plane ” for peace¬ 
time, costing £1000, is 'being' 
developed in the US. It will fly 
at a maximum speed of 120 miles 
an hour and is called the 
Amphibian Thunderbolt. 

Emperor Haile Selassie has- 
sent a gift of ah old Coptic cross 
and chain to the baby son of 
the late General Wingate , a 
liberator of Abyssinia. 

A Government Committee has 
suggested the establishment of 
a Merchant Navy Welfare Board 
to- look after the- interests of 
British seamen when in port. 

Didsbury Methodist - Theological 
College, Manchester, is tQ become 
a training ’ centre for school 
teachers after the war. 

There are nearltf 50 different 
kinds of fleas in this, country, but 
only about six kinds are found 
in houses.. 

Liberation 

J^yi -American patrol in the 
Apennines was returning 
from a mission near Sant’ 
Ansano when a tug was felt 'on 
a telephone wire they were 
trailing behind them. Germans 
were at the other end, and a 
violent tug-of-war ensued. 

25,000 people , were fed by the 
British. Army from soup kitchens • 
in Athens and the* Piraeus in one 
day recently. 271,000 people, re- ' 
ceived emergency rations from-' 
British military stores. . 

Letters and postcards received 
from prisoners of war-in •Japan¬ 
ese hands now amount to 00,000. 

A new American, secret -gun, 
helped to stop Nazi counter 
attacks during the recent fighting 
in the Ardennes. 

The. Luftwaffe recently lost the 
greatest number of planes in'one 
day since the war began, 364-of its . 
planes being brought down by the 
Allies on the Western Front. 

, Mobile broadcasting stations • 
for front-line soldiers of,' the 
British Liberation Army have 
been established. 

Qf four" British civilian- girls 
• awarded decorations for 
courage in Greece, two are 
Y M C A workers. * 

The Jungle Press is the name of 
a newspaper produced by our 
soldiers in Burma. , 


• 'J’uiuffTY has broken off relations 
with Japan. 

Earl Gowrie, V C, has succeeded 
Viscount Bledisloe as President of 
the Empire Day Movement. 

A member of the Austra¬ 
lian Army Medical Service who 
married an Australian officer at 
Port Moresby in . New Guinea 
wore a wedding gown made of 
surgical muslin, with orange 
blossoms of antiseptic cotton, 
and carried a bouquet made of 
surgical ribbon. 1 

Speaking in Hebrew, the Pope, 
recently blessed a party of Cana¬ 
dian Jewish soldiers during’ an 
audience in Rome. 

Miles Aircraft have designed a 
new type of air taxi for 14 pas¬ 
sengers which is -being built for- 
the Ministry of’ Aircraft Produc¬ 
tion. It is to carry travellers be¬ 
tween the different termini of the 
main air lines. ' • ~ 

Roman pottery, coins, an un¬ 
broken vase, and a bronze dress • 
pin, all estimated to be of the 
second century have been found 
in bombed premises in Canter¬ 
bury. 

giNCE the beginning, of the war 
1 lifeboats of the Royal' 
National Lifeboat Institution 
have saved 6150 lives. 

Gordon Flinn, of Eramley, swam 
eight lengths of the Armley swim¬ 
ming baths at Leeds on his fifth 
birthday. 

News Reel 

American forces leO by General 
MacArthur have landed on 
Luzon, biggest of the Philippine 
Islands, 

Seven prominent Nazi officials 
in Switzerland have resigned 
their posts during the past 12 
months and refused to return to 
Germany because of the Gestapo, 

, “One sure foundation of lasting 
peace lies ln? friendly co-operative 
members of the family Of nations,” 
said' -General .chiang TQn-shek, 
recently at a-party-held in.honour 
of Allied ’officers. 

. ' Flags iuere) r hiing but iii Jersey „ 
and Guernsey to greet - the 
Swedish ship Vega carrying RCd 
Crass food and other supplies to, 
the islanders. ",. .=, . .. . 

Y secret German factory in 
Copenhagen which was pro- 1 
during the Magic-Eye equipment 
used for aiming * V2s has been 
destroyed by 80 Danish patriots. 

. Field-Marshal■* Montgomery, .now 
in cqmmahd of four armies on the 
northern side of the Nazi bulge,in 
the Ardennes, said that the recent 
Nazi offensive there had been 
“headed off r seen-off/and* was now 
being written off.’’. 

The French War Minister has 
< stated that by the beginning of 
the summer France will have a 
■powerful, well-equipped army 
over one million strong. 


Y-fter the defeat of Germany 
the United Nations will not 
treat the whole of the German 
people in a spirit of revenge. 
On the contrary, we must 
patiently strive to win them 
back to a- sense of the moral' and 
spiritual values of Civilisation. 

The Christian treatment of 
defeated Germany was admirably 
summed up by Sir Stafford 
’Cripps in a recent speech to 
London Baptists. He said: 

“ We must attempt to wean 
the Germans from Nazi leader¬ 
ship and ideas, and, by dignified 
and just;- methods. - bring the 
worst wrdngdoers .to account.” 

Sir Stafford,, however, went on 
to warn us that this feeling 


towards the Germans must not 
cause us to neglect our friends 
Who have suffered so terribly 
at the hands of the Nazis. “ We 
must beWare,” he said, “of 
exercising our Christianity in 
■ one direction only—towards the 
evildoers—and overlooking the 
plight of the victim. ” 

The Mayor of Salford also 
recently emphasised the Chris¬ 
tian attitude towards the German 
people. Replying-to criticism of 
his shaking hands with v a 
wounded German he said: 

. “I hope that my action lighted 
a candle in Germany, and made 
them realise that the' British 
nation want them to become 
decent, honest citizens. ” 


f^he generosity of the Nuffield 
Trust continues in full spate. 
The latest gifts- made by this 
Trust are a grant to the Univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool of £3000 a, year 
for five years to .establish a. 
Department of Neurology, and a 
donation of £15,006 to the 
University of Leeds f6r a Chair 
of Psychiatry. 

Though very closely allied, 
neurology and psychiatry are. 
separate branches of medicine. 
Neurology is the study of the 
ngrvous system.. Psychiatry is 
the treatment of mind diseases. 

It is good to know that the 
Nuffield Trust are supporting the- 
cause of mental health, for which 
there is a pressing need for re¬ 
search and development. 


Youth News Reel 


T-Tundreds of cards were sent at 
Christmas from Boy Scouts 
in Scotland to Scouts in French 
towns. The Scout authorities 
already set up in some Depart¬ 
ments of France ensured de¬ 
livery. 

The Boy Scouts of America will 
devote a special fund to the 
restoration of Scouting in the 
Philippines as soon as they are 
liberated. Before the Japanese 
occupation the Boy S'cout Move¬ 
ment in the Philippines had 36,201 
members. - 

The Certificate of Merit has 
been awarded to Neil Dobbie, a 
thirteeh-year-old New Zealand 
Scout who got out of a sick bed, 
ran across to a burning house,' 


shut d door to' keep ■out the 
draught, and then phoned to.the 
fire brigade. ■ J - 

Boys Brigade headquarters 
announce a new 3d publication 
"On Running a Company,” sur¬ 
veying the whole field of Brigade 
method and Company life. 

The ^entrance* fee to the clfib 
room of a Boys Brigade Company 
in a Scottish town is* one penny 
and a lump of coal. The penny 
provides a hot drink, and the coal 
keeps the club fire burning. 

The 1st Charlton Kings Com¬ 
pany, Girls Life Brigade, re¬ 
cently held a concert in aid of 
a British prisoner of icar who has 
been adopted by the Company. 
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Mrs Snowball’s War Effort FREAK ACCIDENTS The Clinic Calls in Fiji 


^ voluntary war-worker . of 

the Calder suburb of Edmon¬ 
ton in Canada . has the very 
appropriate name of Mrs Snow¬ 
ball, for as a snowball gets bigger 
the more it is rolled along in the 
snow, so the results of this 
energetic lady’s labours for the 
comfort of the troops grow with 
her sustained efforts. At Christ- j 
mas in 1940 Mrs Snowball sent 
40 parcels to overseas Servicemen 
from the district of Calder. 
Since then she has despatched 
a total of 439 parcels and 
120.000 cigarettes to them. 

i THE ATS AT WAR 

Tt was announced recently that 
- more members of the ATS are 
to be drafted to overseas duty., 

' Roughly 10,000 volunteers are 
now abroad, and it is interesting 
to note .where .they-are serving. 
Nearly 2000 are with' the British 
Liberation Army on the Western 
Front, about 6000 are in the 
Middle East, nearly 700 in North 
Africa, and Italy, 500 . in " East 
Africa, 250 in Washington, 200 in 
the Caribbean, 30 in’Canada., and 
14 in India. 

BURSTING POINT 

J>opular errors persist. An 
. official of a well-known local 
authority stated during the 
recent severe, weather that the 
difficult time would arrive “ v/hen 
the thaw comes and the pipes 
burst.” 

■ It is not, of course, the' thaw 
that . bursts . the pipes.’ ■ The 
damage is done at the moment of 
. freezing. When water solidifies 
it expands by about ten per cent, 
so that ten cubic feet of water 
become 11 cubic feet of ice. The . 
pressure immediately breakes the 
pipe blit the ice, solid within, 
does not leak. When the-thaw 
comes, however, and the ice be¬ 
comes liquid again, out poufs the 
water. 

This expanding of ice often 
occasions much discomfort in our 
homes, yet our very existence 
depends upon it. If ice did not' 
expand and so become lighter 
than water, it would sink to the 
bottom of our rivers, lakes, and 
seas. Ice would be added to ice, 
and the waters in many parts .of 
the world would become solid, 
impossible for living creatures. 

THE DUKE’S AIR 
LINER 


She organises dances and con¬ 
certs to raise funds for the com¬ 
forts she despatches, and during 
the past few months she has 
worked seven hours a day collect¬ 
ing money and getting the names 
of the Servicemen and women 
to whom her parcels will be 
sent. 

Mrs Snowball’s work is so ex- 
’ tensive that it is registered as 
a separate fund under the War 
Services Council. . Her achieve¬ 
ment ranks high throughout the 
United Nations as a one-woman 
war effort. 


rpHE ~ American National Safety . J’he children of the colony of Ford V8 chassis. The first is a 


Council has described some 
queer accidents that happened in 
the U S last year. A little girl of 
two had a lucky escape when a 
plane flew through her bedroom 
wall, lifted a blanket off her bed, 
and crashed through the other 
wall without hurting her. The 
pilot was only, slightly injured. 

The queerest of all was when a 
buzz-saw broke loose from a mill, 
whirled into a near-by house, and 
-cut in two the table at which a 
man was eating his breakfast. 
The man was not injured. 


Fiji take a personal interest 
in a certain green-and-yellow 
van that tours their island. 
Whether they belong to the tiny 
English community, or. to the 
Indian community, or to the 
original Fiji island people, they 
can tell you what the van does. 
For it bears a plaque that says, 
in English, Hindustani, and 
Fijian, Child Hygiene. 

, This travelling clinic was de¬ 
signed by the Child Welfare 
Medical Officer of Fiji. There are 
two compartments, built on a 



Crossing a Jungle River 

In the heart of the Burmese Jungle these British aqd Indian troops are cross¬ 
ing the Chindwin River, an operation which led to the capture of five towns 
on the Mandalay railway which were of great importance to the Japanese. 


A FEROCIOUS FUNGUS 

0“f of the humbler fungi, ex¬ 
hilarated by the reputation 
of the most- famous of its tribe, 
the mould of penicillin, has re¬ 
vealed itself in the unexpected 
capacity of a flycatcher. 

This insect-trapping fungus, 
which grows in the soil, spreads 


POINTED 

the notice board of John- 
w stone Church, Springburn, 
Glasgow, there is a fresh notice 
which reads: “If absence makes 
the heart grow fonder, there must 
be many people in this district 
who dearly love their church.” 

SHIPS AND PLANES 


A TREE TRAVELS BY AIR 

Jt seems odd to think of a tree 

travelling by aeroplane, but. the love and skill of a real 


dispensary, and the second is a 
combined clinic and ambulance- 
room to hold the nurse and a 
mother and child. 

The clinic-van started its 
travels in 1942. It serves ■ the 
'most thickly populated parts of 
Fiji,' and reckons to patrol 60 
miles on each trip. In the first 
six months of 1944 alone it dealt 
with over 3500' patients. Its 
work is not only the giving of 
treatment and practical advice 
for particular cases, but spread¬ 
ing among mothers and children 
a knowledge of common remedies 
and the value of cleanliness as a 
strong weapon against disease. 

LIFE-SAVERS 

jfJiHE other day the C N told how 
x RAF men made an iron 
lung from scrap material for a 
sufferer from infantile paralysis. 

Now comes a story from Malta 
of how British officers and men, 
working in relays day and night, 
applied artificial respiration for 
seven days on end in efforts to 
save the lives of soldiers suffering 
from infantile paralysis during the 
height of the 1942 epidemic. 

THE NEW BOAT 

Jn a shed on a Kent farm a 
new boat is taking shape,- 
The builder is an old craftsman 
who worked for the Royal Navy 
throughout the worst of the . 
bombing and shelling, but who 
now, having defied the enemy, 
has confessed to his true age 
and has retired. 

He has been unable to get the 
woods of his choice for the new 
boat, and is working' with as 
strange a mixture as ever bOat- 
builder used. Chestnut planks, 
ash and elm boughs trued and 
trimmed, oddments of other 
kinds picked up, bought or 
begged, all will go into the boat. 
The metal fittings are being 
made from scraps of metal, hand- 
wrought and shaped without the 
use of machinery. 

Into the new boat is going ail 


over its surface a criss-cross net- -n _,,_- . ■ - . 

work of threads, and sends 33 R ™ SI1 railways have for some 
i, r p ., _ . , . up from them columns of a , f 1 * 6 keen developing air 

W eoes ' to clear sticky liquid, which deal travel to run In connection with 

death-blows to the .microscopic transport. Now several ship- 
creatures that share the soil with R n g companies, operating in 
it. 

It can even catch what are 
called spring-tails, insects that 
jump. Having firmly attached 
them to itself it .draws them 
down past the net into its own 
digestive apparatus, there to dis¬ 
pose of them to its advantage. 


as 

Governor-General, he will find 
■awaiting him his own-air liner 
bearing his arms. He will travel 
in it all over the'vast continent 
getting to know the people in out- 
of-the-way places. 

The plane contains an office, 
rest-rooms, dining-room, sleeping- 
quarters, saloons for the Duchess 
and her ladies-in-waiting, and a 
- kitchen with a refrigerator. 


Mapping Canadian Wastes 


Jt need not surprise us to learn 
that at the beginning of the 
war there were parts of Canada 
of which no accurate maps 
existed. For Canada is a vast 
country and a large area of the 
north of'it consists of frozen and 
uninhabited wilderness. In the 
past there was no incentive to 
map these desolate regions, for 
no one wished to travel there, 
but nowadays airmen, for war 
purposes, have to fly over them, 
and they need accurate maps to 
guide them. 

Since the war the Canadian 
Resources Department Hydro- 
graphic and Maps Service has 
undertaken an intensive drive' 


to provide maps of little-known 
territories for the use of Allied 
airmen. These maps were often 
required at short notice,' and 
the work was not easy to carry 
out. To produce quickly a map 
of some remote Arctic island, a 
surveyor with an array of in¬ 
struments, a wireless set, and a 
week’s provisions had to be 
taken to the island by plane 
and left there. , 

The enormous task has been 
accomplished, and now an air¬ 
man can fly over most of the 
great land mass of Canada, 
from the US frontier to the 
eternal Ice, with the aid of an 
accurate map. .' 


European waters, have joined 
the railways jn working out-a 
. plan, for a network of.air travel 
oyer .the United . Kingdom and 
the Continent.that shall operate 
in conjunction with ships as well 
as railways.. 

Even shipping companies 
which concentrate on coastwise 
business are realising this new 
factor.' The newly registered 
London Scottish Lines, Ltd. 
which will combine the London 
and Edinburgh Shipping' Co,. 

. Ltd, Leith, the Clyde Shipping 
Co, Ltd, Glasgow, the Carron 
Co, Falkirk, and the General 
Steam Navigation Co, Ltd, 
London, will not.only co-ordinate . 
and develop- post-war coastwise 
shipping between Scotland aiid 
London, but has acquired power 


that is what is going to happen 
to a complete maple tree which 
is being sent by the Mayor of 
Ottawa to the Mayor of Holborn 
in London. The tree is being 
flown here by the RCAF, and 
it is to be planted in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields to commemorate the 
stay in Holborn of members 
of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and Holborn’s hospitality 
to them. 

The maple leaf is Canada’s 
national emblem, and for many 
years the broad leaves of the 
maple in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
will remind strollers there of the 
great part played by Canada’s 
airmen in this war. 


craftsman, and one day, after 
the war, there will be a launch¬ 
ing which will be a triumph for 
British craftsmanship and deter¬ 
mination. , 

CRUISING HOLIDAY 

A wonderful opportunity for 
boys between 16 and 18 to 
spend a holiday training as sailors 
is being offered by. the Outward 
Bound Sea School, Aberdovey. A 
hundred lads can enjoy a free 
holiday here ' cruising on a 
schooner in Cardigan Bay and 
touring the mountainous country 
ashore. Text Merchant Marine, 
officers are in' charge of the centre 
which has been founded by the 
Blue Funnel Line. 


German Generals Not All-German 


JhiE startling attack by von 
Rundstedt on the Western 
Front has drawn attention to his 
name, which is Danish, like that 
of von Moltke, the great German 
general of the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870. 

Another German general who 
has made a big name is Gude- 
rian, the tank expert, who broke 
through the Ardennes Gap in 
the summer of 1940. His name ■ 


to act as carrier by air as well j s Armenian, and he is actually 


as by land and sea. 

It is good to see how in Britain 
those in charge of the older 
forms of transport are develop¬ 
ing the new form to work in 
harmony with their own sea and 
rail links. ' 


Armenian born. As a small boy, 
he was adopted by a Prussian 
Junker family, and grew up to 
add to the already remarkable 
record of Prussia in tvar for the 
past three centuries. 

Von Blaskowitz is a third lead¬ 


ing German general of today of 
non-German descent. His name 
is Polish. But since the partition 
of Poland at the beginning of 
last century gave the large area 
known as Posen to Prussia, many 
aristocratic Polish families have 
served with distinction in Prus¬ 
sian aiid German armies. 

The aged General von Macken- 
sen, who has just passed his 95th 
year, was prqbably the finest 
general produced by the Kaiser’s 
armies in the last war. His fea¬ 
tures, as well as his name, show 
his Scottish origin. In that war 
also there was a prominent 
German general with the name 
of von Francois, who was cf 
French descent. 


i 
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The Astronomer Explains 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Astronomer-Royal, is 
here' giving a lecture to children at the Royal 
Institution. He is explaining the, working of a 
model that illustrates the movements, of the planets. 


DR SCHWEITZER OF LAMBARENE 


JJuring the war little has 
' been heard of Dr Albert 
Schweitzer’s hospital work at 
Lambarene, French, Equatorial 
Africa, for the .doctor has been 
too busy to ..write many letters; 
but his work goes on, and the 
occasion of his 70th birthday, 
January 14, is a fitting time to 
pay tribute. 

Readers of the C N are 
familiar with the early story of 
this great philosopher and musi¬ 
cian from Alsace, who has 
devoted himself to the welfare of 
Africans in order to pay part of 
the white man’s debt to the 
*black. During the last war he 
Was Interned by the French 
because Ire was a German sub¬ 
ject; now, as an Alsatian, he is 
French, and as French Equa¬ 
torial Africa declared its alle¬ 
giance to General de Gaulle 
communications have been open 
and medical supplies have been 
sent to Lambarene from this 
country and from America, so 
that the hospital could carry on 
its work. 

Dr Schweitzer’s last leave was 
due in 1939, but when he arrived 
in Europe and felt the impending 
outbreak of war, he decided to 
return to his post immediately. 
This further six years of hafd 
work in a tropical climate must 
have been a great strain. 
Extracts from his letters give 
some “idea of this. 

“I am operating three morn¬ 
ings a week,” he wrote in 
October, 1943. “By the evening 


I feel tired: There are now roads 
for cars through the forest. At 
this very moment" a plane flies 
overhead. But the forest does 
not change, and is still the home 
of gorillas. I have just dressed 
the wounds of a missionary who 
was badly mauled.” 

Then in May, 1944, he wrote: 
“ One carries on in spite of the 
fatigue. I am well assisted by 
Dr Goldschmid. Just now I have 
again to do all sorts of work at 
the hospital, in the dispensary, 
on the plantations, in the garden, 
then again work in connection 
with the upkeep of the numerous 
buildings. But most of all I 
concentrate on .my medical 
activities.” 

The last letter received from 
him says that he has “ more work 
than ever. I belong to myself 
only after supper—-but at eleven 
o’clock at night I am going on 
my last round in the hospital,” 
and concludes; “how intensely I 
have been thinking of my friends 
in London when I learned that 
you. have been bombed again! ” 

“Gentlemen, I leave it to you,” 
said David Livingstone in setting 
the needs of the African before 
students at Cambridge. Albert 
Schweitzer is one of those who 
have taken up the challenge of 
Livingstone, in the spirit of 
Christ. His hospital, which in 
1913 was a fowl-house and a hut, 
now consists of 50 buildings. For 
what he and his helpers have 
done there all these years, all 
friends of the African are 
devoutly thankful. 


A Cat, a Dog, and a .Tile 


Qne day during the second, 
centuVy a tilemaker laid out 
a" tile to dry. But long before 
the tile had hardened a dog near 
by saw a\ cat and chased' it. 
In the chase both the cat and . 
the dog stepped on the soft tile 
and the imprint • of their paws 
remained on the tile as', it 
hardened. Eighteen hundred 
years after this happened, that 
is to say, a few weeks ago, the 


tile was unearthed, with many 
other ancient relics, at London 
Wall, London, close to' the Wall- 
brook, a stream which separated 
the two hills .on which London 
town was first built. 

Other finds .were pottery 
stamped '> with marks ’ which 
showed that . it was - - made in 
a d 70-90, the rim of an 
incense' burner,- a hairpin, a 
dagger blade, and part of a shoe. 
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The Railways 
Look Ahead 

J^veryone knows that the - 
British railways have achieved 
wonders during this war, and 
everyone will be delighted to 
learn that they are going to keep 
up the good work when peace 
comes, and achieve fresh 
wonders. 

The Main Line Railway com¬ 
panies have their post-war plans, 
and. they do not stop at merely 
getting back to normal after 
years of forced neglect through 
war activities. . They are deter-, 
mined' to surpass their former 
high degree of' efficiency, and 
when wartime, restrictions go 
they intend to carry out vast im¬ 
provements and give the" British 
people the finest railway service 
in the world. 

Holiday Train* Again 

• In the first year of peace as 
many facilities will be restored 
as possible. Newspaper and mail 
trains, long-distance business 
trains, suburban services, and 
holiday trains will get the first 
attention; and the next s^eps will 
be to increase the average speeds 
of main-line trains. 

Everybody’s post-war plans en¬ 
visage trips to the seaside, with 
train-loads of children off to 
build castles in- the sands, and 
other young people off to build 
castles in the air; and because 
of this we can all rejoice in the 
railway companies’ intention to 
_ look to their holiday traffic and 
restore cheap tickets. ' 

Improvement schemes include 
more tracks able to carry trains 
at eighty miles an hour, recon¬ 
struction of bridges and ap¬ 
proaches to busy traffic centres, 
the rebuilding of hundreds of 
old-fashioned stations, better loco¬ 
motives, and rolling stock that 
will roll gaily along in brighter 
colours, inside and out. 

Steamship services will be im¬ 
proved, eo-operation with road 
transport will be developed, and, 
as already announced, the rail¬ 
ways will have their share in 
air transport.- 

The LNER, the LMS, the' 
G W R, and the Southern, have 
all served the country well and 
nobly during the war, and we 
can be quite sure that they will 
continue to serve her well when 
peace comes. The railways will 
do their utmost—that is their 
permanent way. 

Airmen’s Anti- 
Blackout Suit 

JJritish, Canadian, and Ameri¬ 
can fighter pilots, going into 
combat from aircraft carriers, 
now wear an ingenious suit to 
prevent the temporary blindness, 
known as blackout, which often 
occurs to a flyer when turning 
his plane at speed or coming out 
of a steep dive. 

The temporary blindness is 
Caused by the forcing of the 
blood from the brain into the 
legs. This is remedied by new 
anti-blackout suits, one type 
invented by a Canadian, W/C 
William R. Franks, OBE. The 
suit covers the airman from his 
ankles to'his chest and contains 
a rubber lining in which are 
columns of water or air which 
counteract the pressure of centri¬ 
fugal force and enable the flyer’s 
blood to flow normally. 


The Children’s 



Let New Schools Be 
Beautiful 

W E endorse whole-heartedly a 
plea made by a correspon¬ 
dent in The Times that all new 
schools should be so designed, 
decorated, and furnished that 
they are works of art and so 
pleasing to the scholar’s eye - . 
. The development of good taste 
should begin in the school, writes 
this correspondent, and he adds : 

“ If schools are equipped with 
surroundings which comprise 
well-chosen and harmonious 
schemes of colour, decoration, 
and furniture, children will not 
only learn by eye as well as mind 
the meaning of nice-looking 
things, but will call for them in 
their homes and in after life.” 

The writer urges that . a 
teacher’s' training should be 
directed towards an under¬ 
standing of what is good and 
bad in appearance and- design 
in everyday life. 

The Minister of Education has 
already stressed this matter and 
we.’hope, that all education 
authorities will see to it that 
this “design for living” in 
schools is pursued. A child’s 
impressions endure ; and a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever, as the 
jjoet Keats eloquently put it. 

The Christian Ideal 

This passage appeared in a 
New Year Letter by the Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr Hewlett Johnson. 
Cix brothers in the home of my 
youth owned a small.yacht. 
Each had his separate function. 
The most skilled was captain. 
One washed the' dishes. The 
captain ruled : he did not 
dominate or use the others for 
his own ends. He had the 
facilities for ruling : the chart 
and the space for it. He did not 
have superior food, or a more 
comfortable bunk. We -were 
brothers. That is the -Christian 
ideal. 


The Study 

Children’s aptitude for the 
understanding of history 
must lie in their imagination. 
Let those children who are 
graced with little or none be 
shielded from the stud y of history. 

So said Professor Turberville.- 
in his presidential address to the 
Historical Association the other-: 
day. He added that when: 
children grew up, even if, as- 
children, they had little or no 
imagination, the faculties which 
had developed with time could 
unlock the gates of history. 

But surely the most important - 
task af the teacher is to arouse 
the spirit-of wonder in all his. 
pupils at the earliest possible 
moment. And what subject car 
be better used than history ? 

Church Wal 

Ctrong remarks on memorials 
in churches were made the 
other day by Mr H. H. King, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Carlisle, who said “it is quite 
inappropriate to use the walls of 
a church as a private record 
office for details of parishioners 
who’can afford to pay for the-: 
privilege.” 

. Yet if in the past sucl;. 
memorials had been banned, how 
much beauty we would have 


Under the B 


Ploughing this winter 
has been touch and 
go, says a farmer. Un¬ 
less ho got stuck in the 
mud, then it was no 
g°. 

0 

QlVING presents is a 
universal custom. 
And a taking one. 

'■ B 

^man has declared that 
he stands a full -6 
feet 2 inches. .Full of 
satisfaction, we suppose. 

0 

JJREAD is to be whiter. 

But it won’t make 
the consumer feel off 
colour. 



IT babies 
are a; cry 


CARRY oN Sweet Remembre 


Friendship and Love 

T ove is like the wild rose-briar ; 

Friendship like the holly- 
tree. 

The holly is dark when the rose- 
briar blooms. 

But which will bloom most 
constantly ? 

The wild rose-briar is sweet in 
spring, -- 

Its summer blossoms scent the 


Yet wait till winter comes again. 

And who will call the wild briar 
fair ? 

Then scorn the silly rose-wreath 
now, / 

And deck thee with the holly’s 
sheen, 7 

That when December blights thy 
. brow, / 

He still may leave thy garland 
green, Charlotte Bronte 


T unlock the casket of memory, 
and draw back the warders 
of the brain; and there this 
scene of my infant wanderings 
still lives unfaded, or with fresher 
dyes. A new sense comes upon 
me, as in a dream; a richer per¬ 
fume, brighter colours start out; 
my ey.es dazzle; my heart. 
.heaves with its new load of bliss, 
and I am a child again. I see 
the beds of larkspur with purple: 
eyes; tall holy-oaks, red and 
yellow; the broad sun-flowers, 
caked in gold, with bees buzzing 
round them; wildernesses of 
pinks, and hob-glowing peonies, 
poppies run to seed; the sugared 
'lily, and faint mignonette, all 

THRICE-ARMED 

YV7jiat stronger breastplate than a 
** heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he armed that hath bis 
quarrel just;. 

And he. but naked though locked 
up in steel, f -' 

Whose conscience with injustice is 
corrupted. Shakespeare 
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Ne.vspaper 


of History 

Everything of course depend,s 
Upon the way in whjch history is 
taught. If it is served up “dry,” 
many a child will get bored. But 
of the history of their country, 
and of other countries, too, all 
should.have some knowledge, not 
necessarily of the dates of Magna 

. Carta and the Wars of the Boses 
but of the development of' our 
ways and means for living har¬ 
moniously with our neighbours 
near or far. We hope, too, that 
future history lessons will in¬ 
clude, first and "foremost, modern 
history, particularly that of the 

- last thirty years. To be almost 
unaware of the events of that 
period would mean-the loss of 
that realistic background which 
is essential.to proper education. 

I Memorials 

lost, how much priceless history, 
how much quiet but invaluable 
record of simple, worthy lives, 
spent in an atmosphere oj gentle 
peace we have done so much to 
destroy. The tablets with their 
flowing sentences, sometimes may 
be of exaggerated praise, some¬ 
times as touching as that tomb¬ 
stone in Westminster Abbey 
which says “ Jane Lister, Dcare 
Child,” and nothing more. What 
more could be said indeed ? 


ditor s Table 


PUCK 

rs to 
aw 



’ rattles 
'ing need 


Jmitation tortoiseshell 
. strikes cold to the 
flesh. Hope we never get 
struck with it. 

ra ; 

JfT a Christman panto¬ 
mime the safety cur¬ 
tain wouldn't go up. The 
audience felt let down. 

0 

W*= must find a quick 
way to the better 
school, says a writer. 
How about the motor 
bus ? — 

0 

V old miner says he 
would like to go ill 
for mining again. And 
yet it got him down. 


A Few Friends 

| By the Pilgrim 

The vicar’s wife has done it 
again. ' 

She has done it for years now, 
and she seems to enjqy it 
immensely. In a sense it is her 
little lovable joke. 

Soon after the New Year, you 
might find her, gardening gloves 
on her hands, busy in the shed 
at the' bottom of the kitchen 
garden,'a yellow handkerchief 
tied round her head, a wisp of 
white hair straying from its 
folds, perhaps. She is (as she 
says) rummaging among the 
plantpots, making a careful 
selection, arranging them in 
order, and dusting each one. 

. Them comes a great day, a 
day she loves. Yoji will see her 
(if you peep over the old, mossy 
wall) bending under the trees 
in the orchard. She digs up a 
small colony of snowdrops, puts 
then deftly into a plantpot, 
arranges a little moss on the top 
—for flic vicar’s wife does every¬ 
thing graciously—and keeps on 
'with her task till every pot is 
filled. 

Her afternoon is a busy one. 
Before the war she took the car, 
but now she must either cycle 
or walk. From one house to 
another she goes, tapping at 
doors, calling out It’s only 
me,” and then stepping inside. 
To some jroor tody, to some 
old woman, to some crippled or 
bedridden person, she says, as 
she puts down a pot of snow¬ 
drops, “ Well, I’ve brought you 
a few friends. They’ll stay over¬ 
night. Hope they’ll be good 
company—at any rate, they 
won’t talk too much.” 

Perhaps it is not a very bril¬ 
liant joke, but the vicar’s wife 
enjoys it, and so do the smiling 
hosts who are so delighted to 
entertain the guests she leaves 
behind. 

. © 

JUST AN IDEA 
Kindness to animals is but one 
way of assisting the dignity of 
man. 


mce of Childhood 

ranged in order, and as thick as 
they can grow ; the box-tree 
borders; the gravel-walks, the 
painted alcove, the confectionery, 
"the clotted cream : I think I see 
them now with sparkling looks ; 
or have they vanished while I 
have been writing this descrip¬ 
tion of them ? No matter ; they 
will return again when 1 least 
think of them. All that I have 
observed since, of flowers and 
plants, and grass-plots, and of 
suburb delights, seems to me, 
borrowed from " that first gar¬ 
den of my innocence ”—to be 
slips and scions stolen from that 
be'd of memory. 

William Hazlilt 

The Blessing of Home 

|t was the policy of the good ,okl 
gentleman to make his children 
feel that home was the happiest 
place in the world, and I value this 
delicious home-feeling as one of the 
choicest gifts a parent can bestow. 

Washington Irving 


Force of Example 

De great to act as you have been 
in thought; 

Be stirring at the time, be fire 
with fire ; 

Threaten the threatencr, and out¬ 
face flic brow ■ 

Of bragging horror; so shall 
inferior eyes. 

That borrow their behaviour 
from the great. 

Grow great by your example, and 
put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Shakespeare 

A MAN’S TASK 

To be honest, to be kind, to 
earn a little and to spend a- 
little less, to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that 
shall be necessary and not be 
• embittered, to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation— 
above all, on the same grim 
condition, to keep friends with 
himself—here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy. R. L. Stevenson 
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A Little Thatched 
Cottage 

'J'he roofs our great-great¬ 
grandfathers loved to have 
over their heads will adorn some 
of our new rural dwellings in 
the post-war period if there are 
thatchers available. 'Many 
people yearn for a little country 
cottage, equipped with every 
modern convenience but still 
topped with the old-time thatch. 

Unfortunately, however, 
thatchers are few and far be¬ 
tween, for as ’more and more 
people grew content with roofs of 
slate or tile, thatching became 
a dying art. But there are signs 
of revival, and a recent meeting 
in Cornwall of the Executive 
Committee of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural 
England advocated thatching as 
a promising career for boys. 

A Skilled Craft 

This committee considers that 
there- is still plenty of thatch- 
' mg to be done and much more 
to come. The reconditioning of 
old-world houses where thatch 
shows signs of wear and tear 
has increased the call for the 
skilled craft of other days, and 
the demand is likely to grow. 

Delightfully warm in winter, 
and refreshingly cool in summer, 
is the thatched roof; and what 
covering could be more restful, 
friendly, and pleasing to the 
eye? It lasts, too! Good wheat 
thatch requires no repairing for 
20 years or so, and thatchers say 
the best reed thatch endures 
much longer. 

A thing of beauty is the old. 
and well-cared-for thatched 
■ dwelling of our quiet country 
places. It fits into the picture 
of the England we all love—the 
'England of the poet who sang: 
The swallow ojt beneath my 
thatch 

Shall twitter from her clay-built 
nest; 

'Oft shall the pilgrim' lift the 
latch ■ 

And share my meal, a welcome 
guest. 

HORSEHAIR 

grown-up paper has been ask¬ 
ing how it is that, while we 
put on overcoats for the winter, 
we strip the horse by clipping its 
hair. 

The answer is that the. animal’s 
heavy coat is Nature’s provision 
■' for winter in a state of shelterless 
freedom. When wild or at liberty 
horses do not constantly exert' 
themselves by galloping; their 
grazing habits make it necessary 
for them to move slowly. More¬ 
over, they have to lie in the open, 
so the heavy covering which the 
horse grows in autumn is essen¬ 
tial to health and comfort. 

When horses are set to work, 
however, their efforts make them 
' hot; and if they were blanketed- 
in a great mantle of hair they 
would sweat intolerably, and. 
then, having to stand still for 
long intervals, would run the risk 
of severe chills before their coats 
dried. So we clip their coats for 
their comfort while at work, 
throw a rug over their loins when 
they are standing in the open in 
harness, and at night give them 
blankets to take the place of 
Nature’s protective covering. ■ 
Thus the horse is prevented from 
being overheated when at its toil, - 
and safeguarded against cold 
when at rest. 


The Shy, Wild Men 
of the Jungle 

A s the Fourteenth Army presses through the jungles of Burma 
-it is meeting many varied tribes of the Burmese people. 
One of the most interesting of these tribes is the Karen, 
regarded for many .years as Burma’s .“wild men” but now 


civilised and tamed by Christian 
, A; hundred years ago the 
Karen lived in the very darkest 
corners of the great forests and 
rarely had contact with the out¬ 
side world. One day Adoniram 
Judson, the great missionary to 
Burma, noticed some of these 
shy) wild people in the city of 
Rangoon, and made inquiries. 
Later'one of Judson's Burmese 
converts rescued a Karen from 
slavery to which he had been 
condemned for being in debt. 1 
He seemed stupid, and owing to 
his shyness as a Karen, he looked' 
more stupid than he really was. 
This man, Ko Tha.Byu, became 
Judson’s first Karen convert, 
and the day of his baptism, May 
16, 1828, is now regarded by the 
Karens as the birthday of their 
church. Today the Karen church 
numbers 80,000 communicants 
and over 400,000 ^adherents. 

At first the Karens thought 
the Biijle was the lost book 
which their age-old tradition 
said would one day be returned 
to them by “white men.” Great 
excitement went through the 
forests when the news came that 
a Karen had a little book which 
spoke about God and the way to 
worship Him. It was rumoured, 
too, that if you prayed until the 
tears dropped, or until the 
mosquitoes had bitten you 
severely, you would earn merit. 
This belief was obviously mixed 
up with Buddhist teaching about 
merit, so that the Karen church 
had to live through many years 
of struggle and growth before 
the Gospel became their own. 

In 1853, however, a great step 
forward was taken when a group 
of American Baptist missionaries 
•determined to help the Karen 


missionaries. 

, if 

Christians to form_ their own 
church and break through many 
of the restrictions that were 
being put on them by other 
leaders in America. This bold 
policy succeeded, and it was done 
entirely on the support which 
these wild, simple people gave. 

Their spirit was summed up 
in the words, of one missionary,: 
“No money help from others. 
Pay your own bills. Lift the race 
by education. Give each genera¬ 
tion better ideals. Provide en¬ 
dowments for the work. Provide 
a leadership a little ahead of 
the members in education. 
Finally, evangelise new peoples. 
It is the duty, of every mission 
thus to develop shoots from the 
root stock.”' This is the spirit 
of Karen Christians today. 

Even in the poorest Karen 
districts the average giving per 
head of the Christians is two 
rupees, about 3s, and in sqme 
the giving has been as high 
as four rupees. Every. Karen, 
Christian feels' that the Church 
belongs to him, and that he has 
a personal responsibility for its 
good name and its good standing. 

The Karens, above all, have 
been. keen to evangelise their 
own people. The first convert, 
Ko Tha Byu, was the real 
Karen apostle. He sought out 
men in the forest villages, and 
in remote villages, and the Karen 
today, as he moves about his 
lonely hills, carrying his wares 
from farm to farm, is in the 
tradition of the pioneer. The 
Karen is mainly a farmer, and 
often devotes one of his acres 
entirely to the Gospel, the money 
produced from this “Lord’s 
Acre ” going to church work, v 


The Tortoise Islands 


J^eports of negotiations between 
the United States and the 
Republic of the Equator concern¬ 
ing the Colon Archipelago’ have 
puzzled many people. 

The name. Republic of the 
Equator, is simply the English 
translation of the actual title of 
the State we know as Ecuador, 
the Spanish , word for equator. 

But the Colon ■ Archipelago? 
That is the name officially given- 
53 years ago by the Government 
of Ecuador to its Pacific island 
colony ’ known to most of us as 
the Galapagos Islands. The 


ancient Spanish'name means the 
islands of the tortoise, for here 
for millions of years haq lived 
that ancient reptile which it 
takes eight or nine men to- lift. 
The strange creatures were 
vividly described' by Darwin in 
his Voyage of the Beagle. 

The newer title, Colon Archi¬ 
pelago, honours Columbus, for 
Colon is the Spanish spelling of 
that immortal name. 

The islands come into the news 
because, two years ago, Ecuador 
leased them to the United States 
as a naval base during the war. 
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America's Stupendous 
Naval Effort 

The world was told'not long ago the story of Britain’s 
1 immense war effort. Now it is heartening to read of 
America’s effort and, in particular, of her colossal strides in 
preparing her naval forces for their big share in the final effort 
against Japan which, when successfully accomplished, will 
restore complete world pehce. v • 


The Children's Newspaper, january 20, I94S 


Father of the LOOK FOR SATURN 

Near the Moon 


House 


An important part in this great 
Pacific Ocean offensive will be 
played by landing craft, those 
small flat-bottomed vessels which 
carry soldiers ashore on a hostile 
coast, and America has been 
building plenty of these. Last 
year she built or commissioned 
37,724 landing craft as against 
' only 1035 in 1941, and in ,1944 
she built 630 auxiliary attack 
craft compared with a mere. 83 in 
1941. Many light, cruisers are 
necessary for the coming oh- 
slaught, and last year the light 
cruiser tonnage built or com¬ 
missioned . in the USA was 
106,000 tons, compared with 6000 
tons in 1941. 

Submarines are, also of vital 
importance for sinking enemy 
merchant ships and thus cutting 


over 97 million dollars compared 
with a mere 309,000 in 1942. 

Altogether our Ally spent last 
year ten-times more on her navy 
than in 1941. Since January 1, 
• 1942, America has spent 
. 66,682,000,000' dollars on this 
- branch of her Services. T - 

These figures do not represent 
. the peak of the American effort. 
Our Allies are now striving to 
solve their man-power problem 
in' order to achieve an even 
greater naval production planned 
for 1945. 

“The Vexed Bermoothes” 

Colonel Oliver Stanley, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, 
has lately visited Bermuda by 
air. He is the first British 


off the scattered Japanese armies . Colonial Secretary to go to this. 


from their supplies. The sub¬ 
marine tonnage built each year 
bv the U S rose from 14,998 tons 
in 1941 to 117,502 in 1944. 

A modern navy'is useless with¬ 
out aircraft, and last year the 
USA turned out - 30,070 aero¬ 
planes of different types for her 
navy alone. This cqmpares 
startlingly with 1941 when the 
US NaVy received- only 3638. 

Rockets are a new weapon 
already used with devastating 
effect by Allied airmen. Last 


year the US spent on rockets -assured. 


one of ■ our oldest overseas 
possessions, which received in 
1627 a Royal Charter conferring 
representative institutions. 

The loyal Bermudans were 
particularly glad to see him, 
because they are anxidus about- 
their future status, a number of 
important bases in the islands 
having been handed to the 
U S A for mutual defence. Others 
of our West Indian possessions 
had also expressed the same 
anxiety, but all have been re- 


Bedtime corner 

Salmon For Snowball 

• gNOWBALL, the white kitten,- 

- sniffed; he could smell 
fish. Snowball loved fish. 

The kitchen door was open 
and he crept in, keeping a 
sharp look-out, for he was not 
allowed in there when Mother 
was cooking. Quickly he 
jumped up on to the table. 

“Hooray,” he said, “sal¬ 
mon!” . 

, The salmon was in a glass 
dish, and greedy Snowball 
began to eat. But before he 
had time to do more than 
taste the lovely fish Mother 
came into the kitchen. 

‘‘.You bad cat!” she cried, 
and made a dash for Snow¬ 
ball. 

“Help!” cried the kitten, 
and sprang through the open 
window. There was a crash 
of breaking glass as he landed 
in a cucumber frame. 

“Bother the cat!” shouted 
Father, who was turning over 
the borders, and he shook his 
fork at Snowball, who fled to 
a more peaceful spot at the 
bottom of the garden. 

Under the lilac bushes a 
big,' speckled bird hopped 
upon the lawn. It was Mrs 
Thrush hunting for worms. 

Snowball crouched close to 
the ground, and began to 
creep slowly towards the busy 
bird. 

Then a window of the house 
opened, and the face of Aunt 
Rose appeared. 

“You bad, wicked cat!" she' 
scolded. 



“Why can’t people leave a 
cat alone?” grumbled Snow¬ 
ball. “Everybody , finds fault 
with me. I’ve a good mind to 
run away, then perhaps they 
would be sorry that they 
treated me so.” 

Just then a little girt* came 
running along. _ 

“ Oh, there you are, my 
darling Snowball! ” she 
called. “ I’ve been hunting 
for you everywhere.” 

And picking the kitten up 
in her arms she carried him 
indoors. 

“There!” she said, putting 
him .down on the floor,, and 
Snowball smacked his lips. 

In front of him was a large 
saucer full of pink salmon. 


“JIather of the House” is a 
title conferred not by the 
King, but by members of the 
Commons on their fellow-mem¬ 
ber who has been an M P for the 
longest period without a break. 

The great elder statesman, 
David Lloyd George, was perhaps 
the most famous of all Fathers 
of the House until the other day, 
when he announced his decision 
to accept an earldom and retire 
to the House of Lords, after more 
than 54 years in the Commons. 

Now Lloyd George is succeeded 
as Father of the House by a 
much younger man, a man who 
■was born a peer, but not an' 
English peer, or a Scottish or 
Irish representative peer. Being 
therefore, not a member of the 
House of Lords, in 1904 the 2Ir 
year-old Viscount Tumour stobd 
for election to the'Commons' and 
became M P for, the Horsham 
and' Worthing Division. He has 
represented Horsham ever since, 
and now, at 61, has 40 years of 
Parliamentary service behind 
him. Entering as the Baby of the 
House, he now becomes its 
Father. 

Lord Tumour succeeded his 
own father as Earl Winterton in 
1907, but he has always been 
what is called “a House of 
Commons man.” A Conservative, 
his greatest friend in the House 
is Emanuel Shinwell, ■ the 
Socialist. In many points of 
policy the two "friends disagree, 
but' each admires and respects 
the’other as a patriot, and the 
new Father of the House would 
agree that One of the -greatest-, 
merits of our Parliament is that 
men, of opposing views can be 
such friends. 

ALL ABOUT 
YOUTH 

Youth Organisations of Great 
Britain, 1944-45 ( Jordan, 8s 6d). 

Yottth is in front of the picture 

today as never before. 

In Germany they have the 
Hitler Youth, with all its mem- „ 
bers regimented in the service of 
Europe's Evil Genius. But in 
Britain our young people have' a 
truly amazing variety of organi- . 
sations and movements to choose 
-from. In wartime many of these 
are - giving. purely voluntary ser¬ 
vice in the national cause, but all 
look - forward • to ; a future of 
greater opportunities in the days 
of peace to come. 

Into this new handbook Mr 
Douglas Cooke, the ‘ general 
editor, has packed all the infor¬ 
mation which those who are in-' 
terested in youth movements will 
be glad to have at their finger-' 
tips. ’ ’ 

A long chapter is devoted to 
the work among youth in three 
typical areas—a London borough, 
St Pancras; a county,' East Suf¬ 
folk; and a' county borough, 
Southampton. If information is 
required concerning the members 
of the Youth Advisory Council it 
is here. Leaders of the Boys 
Brigade, Scouts and Guides, 
Young Farmers, and the pre¬ 
service organisations, as well as 
religious, political, and other 
organisations tell of the objects 
and progress of their movements.’ 

In fact, as Mr J. F. Wolfenden, 
Chairman of the Youth Advisory 
Council, says in the Foreword, it 
is “ the most complete, compre¬ 
hensive. and authoritative hand¬ 
book of the Youth Organisations 
of Britain so far published.” 


Caturn will appear exceptionally close to the Moon 5n the 
_ evening of Thursday, January 25, writes the C N Astronomer, 
but the radiance of the Moon, which will be at gibbous phase, 
will considerably dim the planet.. 


Saturn will be readily perceived 
nevertheless and will appear at 
his nearest to the' Moon at about 
7 p m, when he will appear 
above-the Moon as shoWn in the 
picture.- If looked for at, say, 
about an hour! before this, the 
Moon will be seen to be a little 
way to.the right of Saturn and at 
a slightly ' lower , altitude. ’ For 



actually it is the Moon that is 
approaching the line-of-sight in 
which Saturn is placed, and at 
the great speed of about 3350 feet 
h second; so in - that hour, 
between, say, 6 and 7, o’clock, the 
Moon- will • have travelled 2287 
miles, or a little more than her 
own diameter of 2160 miles. 

The visibility of Saturn in 
relation to the Moon will be 
greatly increased by the use of 
binoculars or field-glasses, but 
seen through a telescope the 
planet will provide a most 
impressive'spectacle set amid its 
brilliant encircling Rings, and 
with the crater-bedecked lunar 
surface appearing in such close 
proximity. 

The Moon, at this present time, 
appears 44 times the width of the 
globe of Saturn, though actually 
Saturn’s sphere is about 35 times 
the width of the Moon. These 
immense differences of apparent 
size as compared with actual size 
are, of course, due to the immense 
distance of Saturn, which at 
present’ amounts to 835 million 
miles as compared with the 
Moon’s 232,000 miles. ’ 


Saturn was at his nearest to 
us on December 29, when he was 
747 million miles away and nearer 
than he has been for 29 years. 
He is now receding, but no appre- 
• ciable diminution of brightness 
will be apparent for another two 
months. 

It is the glory of Saturn’s 
Rings, which has been increasing 
for the past nine years, that has 
chiefly added to this planet’s 
brilliance as seen by the: naked 
eye. Gradually the rings have 
extended from a mere streak of 
light, as seen from the Earth, 
and opened out like two luminous 
wings, until now’ they are open 
almost to the widest angle at 
which it is possible to observe 
them here; and Saturn’s belted 
globe, all -radiant and suspended, 
as it were, is in the centre, with 
the outer edge of the Rings ex¬ 
tending above and below. 

Scattered round about are 
Saturn’s nine moons at various 
distances, continually changing 
places relative to one another, 
and so completing a charming 
and impressive spectacle as seen , 
through a powerful telescope. 
These moons form a sOrt of lesser ' 
planetary system in themselves, 
and long ages ago when Saturn 
was a radiant minor, sun, shining 
by its own light and not the Sun’s 
reflected light, the whole must 
have appeared as a solar system 
in itself. Saturn then shone 
brilliantly as a great nebulous 
sun in the centre, with a great 
mass of radiant gaseous elements 
enveloping it. These gaseous ele-, 
ments have now become the 
Rings, condensed into, innumer¬ 
able solid particles. 

The Rings still rotate round 
Saturn at a great rate. At the 
inner edge nearest the planet it 
is quickest, with a speed of about 
32 miles a second; but at the 
outer edge and farthest JrOm the 
planet it is only 26 miles a 
second. This proves, incidentally, 
that these concentric Rings can¬ 
not be solid discs, for if they 
were the outer edges of the 
outermost Ring .would travel 
fastest. G. F. M. 


The Right View of Tradition 


M* .Jacob Crane of. the United 
States Housing Agency, has 
declared recently to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 
that in his opinion the level of 
architectural standards for hous¬ 
ing in this country after the war 
was very good, the highest in the 
world today, 

But 'Mr Crane was not so 
enthusiastic about Britain’s types 
of houses, our use of materials 
and our methods of construction. - 
These, he thought, were too 
much bound up with tradition. 
Our fine Georgian style could, he 
thought, be adapted to modern 
ideas. 

This American expert has 
.toured our country, viewed 
what we have done, and inspected 
our post-war plans. Where small 
houses are concerned he gives 
pride of place to the Birmingham 
district, while Cai’diff, he thinks, 
has the best civic centre. 

It is refreshing, and indeed 
helpful, to have an unbiassed 


view from an outside expert. 
We think Mr Jacob Crane is 
right when he says that- we 
should base our plans on our 
beautiful traditional architec¬ 
ture but, at the same time, intn> 
duce newJIexible designs in keep¬ 
ing with modem needs. 

It is the old story. Free- 
ranging imagination must play 
its part and keep a little ahead 
oi the times. We cannot afford 
to rest on our laurels. 

Speaking at another conference 
Mr Crane pointed out that after 
the war the world would require 
tens of millions of new homes, 
his, own country’s needs being 
12 million during the next ten 
or 12 years. He. urged an inter¬ 
national pooling of ideas, and 
proudly referred to one new 
American process of producing 
wallboards from waste materials 
such as sawdust and sugar-cane 
fibre, and another of making 
wood, as hard as, and much 
lighter than, metal. 
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' The Children’s Newspaper, January 20, 1945 

Our Local Governments 

The local government system of our country, upon which so 
A much of our well-being depends, has' been under review, 
and the Government’s conclusions have beenset out in a White 
Paper published by the Stationery Office at 4d. 

The local government of Eng- radical alteration of. our present 
land and Wales is a complicated v system to meet the needs of the 


story, dating from Saxon times. 
For centuries it was left to ves¬ 
tries, justices of the peace, and 
even'to private landowners and 
charities to manage local affairs. 

The first outstanding move in 
the way of reform was the great 
Poor Law Act of 1834, which 


future, when the tasks of local 
councils will be even heavier than 
during the war. 

But the Government propose 
to set up a Boundary Commis¬ 
sion to-consider adjustments in 
all local government areas, ex¬ 
cept London and ' Middlesex, 


established boards of guardians; which will be dealt with in a 
to minister to the needs of poor separate inquiry. 


persons. A year later the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations Act restored 
to the inhabitants of towns the 
rights of self-government of 
which they had been deprived 
since the fourteenth century. 

But it was with the passing of 
the Local Government Act of 
1888, which set up county and 
county borough councils, that the 
basis of our present system was 
laid. These, with the municipal 
boroughs and urban and rural 
district councils acting in moro 
restricted capacities, are, in fact, 
our local government of today, 
linked up always with our 
national Government for the 
purposes of supervision and 
control and financial aid from 
the nation’s purse. 

Considerable improvement in 
this system was made when the 
Local Government Act of 1929 
transferred the duties of the 
boards of guardians to the county 
ahd county borough councils. 

The Government think that 
it would be unwise to make any 


When war was declared, with 
a possibility of invasion, the Gov¬ 
ernment feared that the Minis¬ 
tries might lose touch with local 
government bodies. So they set 
up Regional Commissioners who 
had authority to act locally for 
the Government. Though in¬ 
vasion did not happen, Regional 
Commissioners did useful work. 
This system, however, will end 
with the war. 

All this is very important for 
the British public. With hous¬ 
ing, the national health service, 
the new Education Act, new 
roads, and a hundred and one 
other tasks which lie immedi¬ 
ately ahead, it is essential that 
local government machinery 
shall be sound and strong. 

These tasks will not only call 
for local government officers of 
outstanding quality, but their 
employers, the people’s elected 
representatives on the councils, 
will need to be chosen very 
wisely. It is a matter which we 
all should consider well. 



Never still for a moment. What 
energy they use! Now’s the time 
for that long refreshing sleep— 
a cup of OXO and off to bed. 



The New 
Archbishop 

Geoffrey ■ Francis Fisher, 
Bishop of London, who has 
been nominated by the King to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is a clergyman who has spent 
a good deal of his life among 
young people. For as well 
as having been a schoolmaster 
he has six sons of his own, 
four of them in the Army. Dr 
Fisher was a schoolmaster for 21 
years, and when he was only 27 
he. became the headmaster of a 
great public school, Repton. There 
for 18 years he was very popular 
with both boys and masters, and 
he left the school in a flourishing 
condition, when he gave up ^the 
post to become Bishop of Chester. 

Dr Fisher was never very far 
away from, boys, for his own 
home must" have resounded with 
the merry shouts of his six 
sturdy lads. He once remarked: 
“My house is nothing like a 
bishop’s .residence, for I have six 
jsons under 15, and I never know 
what I may find in my study. 
The other day the Dean was there 
and asked me for a match. When 
we found a matchbox it proved 
to be a dummy put there by one 
of my sons.” 

England’s Conscience 

Dr Fisher must be a wonderful 
father to those boys, find one can 
imagine the keen interest he took 
in .their athletics, for' wheh he 
was young he was himself a first- 
class rugby footballer and rowing 
man. He is a tireless tvorker, 
too, and after he had been Bishop 
of Chester for only ten months he 
related how he had already, 
travelled 600G miles over the 
Cheshire, roads and held' 100 
public confirmations. 

. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
holds a position. of 'the highest 
-responsibility-, for not. only is he 
1 the temporal head of the Church 
of England, buti his pronounce¬ 
ments on : matters of vital 
spiritual, moral, and social im¬ 
portance to mankind are listened 
to'with attentive respect all.over 
i the world. 1 In a sense it may be 
..said that he ^peaks for the Con¬ 
science of England. Dr Fisher will 
make a splendid leader in this 
matter, for among his other ster¬ 
ling qualities he has the gift of 
eloquence. In his sermons and 
. addresses there is never a word 
out of place or an idea carelessly 
■ expressed. 

He is ■. an enthusiastic educa-. 
tionist and speaks with the 
authority of his own deep ex¬ 
perience of the subject. He once 
made a speech on education at a 
Church Assembly which so im¬ 
pressed his hearers that they re¬ 
versed a decision on this question. 

The new Archbishop is also an 
earnest worker for unity among 
the different Christian churches, 
and is Chairman of a committee 
representing the Church of Eng¬ 
land, the Fiee Churches, and 
Roman Catholics which has 
developed a scheme for co-opera¬ 
tion between the Churches. 

England will welcome her new 
-Primate with affection and 
respect. 

Ferret Plague 

A plague of ferrets is causing 
concern on the island of Mull. 

Descendants of -a few pairs 
which ^escaped from captivity 
about ten years ago, the ferrets 
have cleared- the last of rabbits 
in some districts, and they are 
now carrying their attacks to 
domestic poultry. 

There is a bright side, however, 
for furriers are offering good 
prices for undamaged pelts. 


The Real Hollywood 

From the G N Correspondent in America 

"VW’hat is Hollywood really .like ? That question is often 
” asked by people who have not-walked the brightly-lit 
streets of the film city, nor seen any of its well-known “ stars” 
at home or at work. 


Outwardly, Hollywood is like 
any other large American city, 
with straight streets, except that 
its situation among the Cali¬ 
fornian hills gives it a pic¬ 
turesque setting. Add to that a 
clear, warm air, and sunshine 
during some part of every day, 
and you get something of Holly¬ 
wood’s natural charm,. 

Hollywood is a business town. 
It is the place where the greatest 
number of moving-pictures are 
made, and there are 30,000 people 
hard at work in this industry. 
To be invited inside one of the 
great studios is a rarely-granted 
privilege, because it is a factory 
full of secrets, but also a place 
where people are busy and have 
not much time for social calls.. 

The great Warner Brothers 
studio, where the C N correspon¬ 
dent was invited, is spread over 
many , acres just outside the 
town. It has miles of roads, and 
awes of covered space where 
films are “shot.” It has its own 
restaurants where the thousands 
of workers get their meals. 
Within the organisation of the 
huge factory (which is what a 
studio really is)" almost anything 
can be produced. 

In one huge building a desert 
film was being "shot.” The 
desert landscape was reproduced 
with the players standing along-' 
side a strip of roadway. The 
place was covered with wires, 
ropes, scaffolding, lights, chairs, 
platforms. It was difficult to see 
•how sense could be made-in such 
confusion. In the.middle of the 
chaos were' the two i actors re¬ 
hearsing a minute section .of 
their part. The lights were 
trained on them, the director, 
shouted “Silence,” a man roared 
'.“Action,”, so that everyone in the 
huge-.place stopped what he .was 
doing. Then _the actors spoke 
their sentences, the camera 
lunged forward, the film spun in 
utter silence. Again and again 
this was done until the director 
was satisfied. 

Hollywood works hard, but a 
great, deal of that working con¬ 
sists of waiting. All over that 
vast factory men and women 
were waiting to “ walk on ” in a 
vast crowd, to speak one word, or 
to make a silent gesture.. They 
might wait a week until their 
moment arrives. We saw many 
“street sets.” Here was a London 
street, a Portuguese street, an 
Italian street. Dpwn one of them 
an actor,crept twenty times until 
the director was certain he had 
done it in the right manner. 

NECESSITY IS THE 
MOTHER 

Qne of the most important in¬ 
struments used in naviga¬ 
tion’at sea today is the sextant, 
the invention of John Hadley, 
who died about 100 years ago. 

'Now we hear a remarkable 
story of a Merchant Navy officer 
who was torpedoed and found • 
himself in a ship's boat with a 
gunner and five lascars, but with¬ 
out any sextant. 

With the aid of a biscuit tin, a 
heliograph mirror, a protractor, 
and sonfe chewing-gum, he made 
one, and sailed 1200 miles in 42 
days to within GO miles of his 
destination, when they were 
nicked up by a British ship. 


Hollywood is meticulous and 
accurate, and goes to infinite 
pains. That actor’s hour’s work 
would flash by on the screen in a 
second or two. 

Hollywood is a place for youth. 
That is what gives it its high 
spirits and perhaps its extrava¬ 
gances. To a small circle of lucky 
and talented people riches come, 
so it seems, yery easily. But that 
group is a small one. All round 
the great studios are the ordinary 
workers who are the backbone of 
the industry. If you happen to 
be a dwarf, or immensely tail, or 
extremely fat, or have a peculiar¬ 
looking face, or something excep¬ 
tional, no matter what it is, then 
Hollywood may be more than 
interested. 

But to step into the circle of 
“stars” still needs something 
more than luck and looks. Talent 
and hard work reap rich rewards 
in Hollywood, Hollywood’s much- 
publicised gay life and the stories 
of its underworld are not part of 
the daily round of Hollywood 
life. Film making, so it seemed 
to a passing observer, is a strenu¬ 
ous and rather boring affair, and 
that fact alone may be a reason 
for Hollywood’s outbursts in 
frivolity. Besides, Hollywood has 
created a legend about itself 
which, for the sake of the busi¬ 
ness of film-making, it likes to 
keep up. 



'Won't there be 
searchlights ?!.. 

She has never known a 
. world without searchlights. 
Growing lip in the greatest 
war of all time, she does 
not even know what peace 
was like. 

You are anxious to ensure 
that once this war is over, 
she makes up for the loss of 
so much childhood joy. You 
will look to her health first 
and make sure that ‘Milk 
of Magnesia ’ is your stand¬ 
by — never absent from the 
medicine cabinet. 

In the happier days ahead, 
as now, * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
will keep her fit and free , 
from, stomach troubles. 

‘MILK OF 

MAGNESIA’ 

Regd. 

‘ Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark 6/ 
Phillips’ preparation of magnesia* 
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Jacko to the Rescue 





SHORTHAND 




DTJTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND is accepted by the Services 
and examining bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-hour lessons. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson.' Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St.. W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


WELGAR 




SH 
WHEAT 


GIVES rou 
MOST FOOD 
VALUE..! 



"HE great'thaw'had arrived and' Mrs Jacko and " Baby returned from 
1 "/town to find their road under Water. They managed to getto a small 
’mound of hantsnbw, but there they'were-stuck. Jacko, on seeing their 
plight', “ borroWff<f-“:a'lbrig-plarik frorif a tirhber yard arid made a’ bridge 

• for the two castaways. Suddenly the angry owner of the wood appeared. 

* “I’ll teach you to steal my timber, you young rascal ! ” he cried; but, before 
. he could begin his teaching, Mrs Jacko came.td the rescue, bought the plank, 

and gave the job of sawing it to her young rescuer. 

SOMETHING NEW IN CATS COLOUR CONTRASTS 

Jj'ittie Elsfe had never had a 
cat in her town flat home, 
so the large tabby curled up on 
’ the; rug in'front of . the fire at 
a friend’s house was a source of 
great interest to her. 

Presently, it started to purr. 

“Oh, mummy," ; exclaimed 
Elsie in alarm, “the cat’s begun 
to boil! 

What the Trees Give Us 

rpm Larch gives us pit-props, 
poles, railway sleepers, and 
furniture. 

The bark is used for tanning 
purposes, ‘and Venice" turpentine, 
which’ comes from the trunk, is 
used in medicine and for making 
various'kinds of varnish. _ 

The wood makes good charcoal. 

A TONGU&TWISTER 

JTJsau Wood savved wood. Esau 
Wood, would saw wood. Oh, 
the wood Wood would saw! One 
day Esau Wood saw a saw saw 
wood as no other wood-saw Wood 
saw would saw woo'd. In fact, of 
all wood-saws Wood ever saw 
saw ’wood. Wood never saw ,a 
wood-saw that would saw as the 
wood-saw. Wood saw saw wood 
would saw wood; and I never 
gaw a wood-saw that would saw 
as the wood-saw Wood saw would 
saw until I saw Esau Wood saw 
wood with the wood-saw that 
Wood saw saw Wood. 


- "Y^Then choosing any coloured 
material, do *’ not look 
quickly from one shade to. 
another, for the bright colours 
leave an impression on the eye 
for a minute, or even longer, 
which confuses the colour sense. 

But’ if you . can rest your, eyes 
now and again on a neutral grey, 
they will be. ready to get a correct 
idea of the next bright shade 
you look at. » . 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Jupiter is in the 
south. In the evening Venus 
is in the south¬ 
west.. Uranus 
land Saturn are 
I in the south, 
i and Jupiter is 
low in the east. 
The picture 
[shows the Moon 
'•as' it- may be 
seen at 6 p m on Friday, January 
19. . . ' 

The Missing Vowel 

'j’His apparently -meaningless 
inscription is written over the 
Ten Commandments in a little 
country church : 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN 

VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

But fill in the missing vowel 
in the correct places, and you 
will get a rhyming couplet, of 
good advice. An suer next week 


Made by . The Shredded Wheat Oo. Ltd., 
WFLwyn GARden City, Hertfordshire. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

; Saved by Their Shape. Don 

gazed up in awe at the towering, 
rugged cliffs. The air was filled 
With the harsh cries of numerous 
sea-birds that wheeled and 
circled overhead. 

“During nesting-time'many of 
the high ledges of rock are . 
covered: with eggs, ” a friendly 
fisherman informed him. 

- .“ Don’t a lot roll- off and get 
broken?” Don inquired of Farmer- 
Gray, when repeating the fisher¬ 
man’s-information. 

“No," was the reply. “Birds 
that nest in such places lay an 
egg that is very broad at one 
end and very narrow at the. 
other. A pear-shaped object does 
not roll, but simply rotates.” 

The Weeping Skipper 

'THERE was ait old skipper of 
1 Skye. 

Whose eyes hardly ever were 

dry; 

At each change ‘of weather ‘ 

He’d shake like a feather, 

Then sit doivn and have a good 

cry. 

RATHER DIFFICULT 

“ J cannot have slovenly people 
in this office,” said the man¬ 
ager, noticing a clerk with 
several days’ growth of beard on 
his chin. “Kindly go out arid 
get shaved.” 

“But I am growing a beard, 
sir,” protested the clerk. 

“I don’t care what you do .at 
home,” snapped the short-tem¬ 
pered manager, “but please 
understand that I shall not allow 
you to grow a beard during busi¬ 
ness hours! ” 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes from Wednesday, 
January 17; to Tuesday, Jan. 23. 

’ Wednesday, 5.20 A Sea Voyage, 
another Toytown adventure. by 
S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 

Thursday, 5:20 Programme by 
the Choir and Percussion Players 
of the Pentrepoeth Senior Boys’ 
School, conductor Ivor E. Sims; 
followed by Matilda of the Pot¬ 
tery, a story by Antonia Ridge. 

Friday, 5.20 Children’s Maga¬ 
zine—Scottish Number, run en¬ 
tirely by children. 

Saturday, 5.20 Tumbledown 
Dick, a story of a boy’s Christmas 
Holidays in Manchester, by 
Howard Spring. Adapted by 
Muriel Levy. Part 2—The Pet 
Shop. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Flying Ship, a 
play, adapted from a Russian Folk- 
Tale, by Beryl M. Jones. 5.55 
Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 the Story of Ham- 
ish McMouse and the Little-Wee- 
Small Hole, by Joyce Glover; fol¬ 
lowed with Music at Random by- 
Helen Henschel. (Once again 
French music will be the sub¬ 
ject); and Down North,another 
adventure in the Canadian Arctic, 
told by Tony Onraet. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Hunter's Moon, a 
detective play by Anthony C. 
Wilson. Production by Josephine 
Plummer. 


Cross Word PuzzleP 

Reading; Across. 1 To run like 
water. 4 -The top of the head. " 7 
Strength. 8 A scrap of news. 10 Niixt 
'to double figures. 12 A flaxen fabric, 

14 To, put on'. 15,To let the head sink 
from sleep. 17 Oldness, lfl To* extort 
v or bring out. . 22 These grOw in a pod. 

24 . A . notion,. - 25,; Wasp's offensive 
weapon. 28 A squirrel's nest. 27 The 
principal timber in. a ship. * ; : \ 

Reading Down. X To become 
deficient. 2 Unsealed. 3 Adult females. 

4 Mightier than the sword. 5 Dry. 

8 The first garden. 9 To colour. 11 
The language oF Norway. 13 At pre¬ 
sent. . 10 Liquid food. 17 Imitated. 

18 Comfort. 20 The rim. 21 The end 
of an animal. 23 A pig pen. .-. 

/fnswer next week 


A Trick With Water ' 

JPor this choose a glass with a 
flat, smooth rim, half" fill It 
with water and cover with a 
piece of paper, which should be 
stiff and not rough.- 
Then turn, the glass oyer, 
keeping the palm of the hand 
pressed against the paper. 
v When you take your < hand 
away the .pressure of’ the air 
will keep the water in the glass 
without a drop being spilled. . 

It W'ould be as well" to try this - 
in the first place over a sink or 
a bath. 


The Children’s Newspaper,'farmery 20, 174S 



FIGURE JUGGLING 

£}an you strike out six figures 
so that .the remaining three 
will add up to twenty? 

77V ’ ‘ ’ 

??? ■ Atf-vrr 

l-l-l next week 

Can You Beat It? • 

’’J'he perfect example of absent, 
mindedness: 

The man who, on his. way to 
the station, thought he had 
left his watch, at home, and took 
it out of his pocket to see if.he 
had time to go back and get it. 



TF you are always fit and 
1 vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in 
games and in your school- 
work. To ensure such health- 
and vigour you will find 
‘ Ovaltine ’ a great help. 


* Ovaltine •’ is a really delicious beverage, prepared 
from Nature's best foods—malt, milk and eggs. 
It provides important nutritive elements which do’ so 
much to build up nerves and brain and to create 
reserves of strength and energy. 

Remind mother to put ‘Ovaltine’ on her shopping 
list and be sure you make it your regular daily 
beverage. Remember that ‘ Ovaltine ’ also has the 
advantage of being naturally sweet so that there 
is no need to add sugar. 


Hi kes in 
Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 
2/4 and 4/-. 



Editorial Offices : John Carpenter House, 
' ' Entered as Second-Class Matter, 
20,1915. ’. S.S. 





























































